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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Two pictures are worth 



Atari vs. Intellivision? 

Nothing I could say would be more 
persuasive than what your own 
two eyes will tell you. But I can't 
resist telling you more. 

- George Plimpton - 




a thousand words. 
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NO LEADING IMPORT IS HIGHER 
THAN SUBARU IN OWNER LOYALTY. 











Sports Illustrated 


CONTENTS « 

In your wildest dreams you could never have Imagined 1981 


The San Francisco 49ers: from sad to surprising to super 


For once there was no doubt: Clemson had Its paws on No. 1 


Sorry, George, it was the year of Fernando and the Dodgers 


Today it's Ovett, tomorrow it's Coe-every day a record 


Si writers recapture their memorable moments from '81 


Indiana's Hoosiers were the NCAA's knights In shining armor 
Sugar Ray Leonard kept his own crown and won two others 
























Where there’s life... 

there’s David 
Attenborough. 

David Attenborough traveled untold thousands of miles to 
research LIFE ON EARTH. He explored every environment, 
from the mountains of Africa, to the depths of the sea, to the 
Antarctic shore, to the New Guinea jungle, seeking out life in 
all its diversity. He assembled an international team of photog¬ 
raphers to produce color illustrations of astonishing beauty, 

phant retelling of the 3.5-billion-year story of evolution, 
charged with uncommon freshness, clarity and verve. Its 
appealing presentation of profound concepts in popular terms 
has made LIFE ON EARTH one of the most extraordinary 
bestsellers ever published in Britain. Be sure to get your copy 
early, as demand for the book in this country is expected to be 











THE NEWAE-I PROGRAM 

Nobody has been able to make fine photography 
this simple. Until now. 
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This is your world. 
This is your Winston. 
Smooth. Rich. 

Taste it all. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Ford Motor Company’s Design 
Center is where the shapes of 
tomorrow’s new Fbrd, Lincoln 
and Mercury vehicles are 
conceived. 

It is also where quality 
begins. No matter how attractive 
a new model might look, it must 
also be engineered so that every 
part goes together properly on the 


So our designers are 
responsible for following their 
creations right through the 


quality is maintained. 

There’s a new spirit at Bbrd 
Motor Company. And everyone is 
involved—from the man in the 
comer office to the people on the 
assembly line. 

This dedication to quality is 
already paying off. Overall, a 25% 
year-to-year improvement in 
quality, as reported by our new 


Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Thicks 



















I figure Mr. Goodwrench has the 
skills and the tools to 
do the job right. 



Mr. Goodwrench has General Motors trainin g. And he works 
on GM cars every day. To me, it stands to reason that he’s the mechant 
should go to when I need service on my General Motors car. That's not 
He has the right tools. And he has genuine GM parts available. 

Mr. Goodwrench is committed to reasonable prices — he has pledged t< 
! competitive with other places I could take my car around here 
I can get a written estimate from Mr. Goodwrench just by a: 
so I know about what I'm spending before I've spent it. I lik* 

So keep that g reat GM feelin g with genuine GM parts; 
participating independent Mr. Goodwrench dealers 
selling Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs, 


service. 
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How the 1982 Rabbit works: 
The upshift light. — ■»« 

Nothing else 
is a Volkswagen. 
^___ 


People drive cars with stick shifts for 
two reasons. They're fun. And, they're 
economical. 


developed a unique Formula-E System 
upshift light for all gas and diesel 
Rabbits. And, for all their other cars. 


The light's electronic brain monitors 
and analyzes encjine speed, engine 

dashboard light comes on to tell you 
precisely when to shift to get the most 
car performance for the least fuel 


Following it faithfully could get you 
about 7% better mileage than last 
year's Rabbit. Thus, the light frees you 
to revel in all the Rabbit's other built-in 
advantages. Like front-wheel drive. 
Sprightly pickup. And superb handling. 


Yet all the while, you'll be driving it 
nearly as perfectly as the EPA says you 
can. And maybe even better. 

Diesel EPA is 58 highway estimate, and 
an estimated III mpg. (Use "estimated 
mpg" for comparisons. Actual mileage 
may vary with weather, speed and trip 
' length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less.) 










You've always had an edge 
on the competition. 


iHe knows how to wear his diamonds. 


i diamond is forever. De Beers 
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The same fit, 
comfort, 

quality, looks and 
easy-care fabric as 
the well-known knit. 

At about $ 5 less. 

Only *18 

Only at JCPenney. 

A good looking, great fitting shirt 
that won’t cost the shirt off your 
back. 65% Dacron® polyester for easy 
care, 35% combed cotton for comfort. 












FORD ESCORT 


_ 
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A brand-new 
World Car. 


Escort efficiency from high 

Escort's 
CVH engine 
(Compound 
Waive Hemi¬ 
spherical) 
helps pro- 

markable fuel efficiency 


47 - 


For comparison. Applicable 
only to sedans without power 
steering or AC. Your mileage 
may differ depending on speed, 
distance and weather. Actual 
hwy mileage lower Not avail¬ 
able in Calif. Whether you buy 
or lease, see Escort 4-Door at 
your Ford Dealer now. 

FORD ESCORT 


LOOK OUT WORLD 
HERE COMES FORD 


























You’re smart enough to 
graduate from high school. 
Are you smart enough 
to take advantage 
of these opportunitiesP 



FIND YOUR OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
IT’S WHERE YOUNG PEOPLE 


With school just about over, this is one of 
the most important times of your life. 
Should you get a job? Continue school? Do 
some traveling? Well, the Armed Forces 
won’t claim to have all the answers, but 
we’ve got many of them. 

BUILD YOUR FUTURE. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines 
are looking for bright young people 
with an eye on the future, smart enough 
to have completed high school. We know 
how difficult starting out can be. So we’ve 
developed some very appealing programs. 

Maybe your first interest is employment 
with a future. Does it always seem the 
jobs you want require experience? If you 
qualify, the Armed Forces have hundreds 
of jobs for you to choose from. And 
experience is not necessary. Many of 
these jobs carry over into civilian life. 

Like communications, data processing, 
mechanical skills. And you work with the 
latest and most modem equipment. 

ADD TO YOUR EDUGATIDN. 

The Armed'Forces can help further a 


young person’s education. And they offer 
many ways to accomplish this: for 
instance, you can be educated while in the 
Sendee, receive training for a good job. 
While on active duty you might even take 
courses at a nearby university that could 
lead to a college degree. 

And did you know you could participate 
in a program that would even pay for a 
substantial part of your tuition for 
further education after the Sendee? 

EARN GOOD PAY AND BENEFITS. 

In the Armed Forces, you can earn 
responsibility most large companies 
would hardly ever entrust to a young 
person. The benefits are excellent. And 
the pay is higher than ever. More than 
$550 a month to start. And the Services 
take care of your food, uniforms and 
housing, as well as your medical needs. 

You also earn 30 days of vacation with pay 

ENJOY ADVENTURE, EXCITEMENT, 
OPPORTUNITY. 

What young person wouldn’t be interested 




ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, MARINES. 
GETAGREAT START. 


by the adventure, excitement and 
challenge of serving in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines? A place 
where you not only grow up, but grow 
better. A place to mature. A place that 
3 for 


d possible, 

SERVE YOUR COUNTRY PROUDLY. 


But whether in or out of uniform, whether 
at home or in a foreign land, you 
stand a little taller, walk a little prouder, 
handle yourself with a little more 
confidence...because you’re serving your 
country and that’s one of the finest things 
a person can do. 


Tb find out more about the 
opportunities in the Services, talk with 
your local Armed Forces recruiter. Fill in 
the coupon below or write Armed Forces 
s,RO. Box C1776, 

' ' n,N.Y. 11746. 


Opportunities, P 1 
Huntington Stat 



ARMY.NAVY. AIR FORCE.MARINES. 
IT S A GREAT PLACE TO START. 

































"Puerto Rican white rum 
makes the best tonic drink!’ 


“Betterthangin. Better than vodka.That’swhysomany 
people are switching to our Puerto Rican white rum.” 

Eric A. Tulla, Attorney and World Class Yachtsman, and his wife Gladys. 

“White rum and tonic, please." Everywhere you go these 
days people are drinking Puerto Rican white rum instead of 
gin or vodka. And not just with tonic but with screwdrivers, 
Bloody Marys, with soda or on the rocks. 

The reason? Smoothness. Puerto Rican white rum has a 
smoothness that gin or vodka can’t match because, by law, it’s 
aged for a full year. And when it comes to smoothness, aging is 
the name of the game. 

Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 

Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have produced 
rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder over 88% 
of the rum sold in this country comes from Puerto Rico. 

For free “LightRums of PuertoRico” recipes, write: Puerto Rican Rums, 

RUfflS OF PUCRTO RICO 








"Being active can drain 
a man’s body of zinc- 
ametarmore 
precious than gold’ 
i for good health.” 

^ Dan Gable, Olympic Wrestling Champion 
Coach of 1980 U.S. Olympic Wrestling Team 



"Nothing's more im¬ 
portant to me than 
keeping my 
body fit. And 
Iknowthat 
Zinc is an . 
essential 1 
mineral for 
every man 
who wants to 
maintain good phys¬ 
ical condition. That's 
why I make sure our 
wrestling team takes 
Z-BEC.® Its rich in 
Zinc—a metal 'more 
precious than gold' 
for helping a man 
stay in shaper 
Z-BEC is one high 
potencyformula 
that's fortified 
with fifty 
percent 



more than the U.& rec¬ 
ommended daily 
allowance of 
Zinc—the mineral 
not available 
in most 
formulations. 
Whafs, 
more, 

Z-BEC gives 
you an extra supply of 
the B-Complex vitamins 
and Vitamin C., .vital 
elements that your body 
cannot store. And since 
these important vita¬ 
mins are water- soluble 
and 



eliminated daily, 
you may 
need more 
than you get 
from your daily 
food intake. 

LetZ-BEC 
fulfill your body's 
normal needs 
for 6 essential 
B-Complex vitamins, 
as well as Vitamin E, 
Vitamin C and Zinc. 








A gander at Goose 

by William Nack 


A spanking fresh summer afternoon, a nearly desert¬ 
ed Baseball field in Colorado springs, with the sun shin¬ 
ing in the upper deck, Pikes Peak rising In the distance 
and Cheyenne Mountain umpiring down the rightf ield 
line. Standing on the mound and looking something 
like a landmark himself Is Goose Gossage-snorting 
and sweating and firing Baseball after baseball to 
Steve Gossage, his Brother Jack's son. 

Goose is dressed In his Yankee pinstripe pants, a rub¬ 
ber jacket and his baseball cleats. He's wearing his 
pitching face, that slightly wide-eyed mask he puts on 
whenever he's working. Gossage is home in the 
Springs on this late June day because the baseball 
strike has put him out of work, and still he's straddling 
the mound as he has for 20 summers past You can 
take the game from the boy but not the Boy from the 

Gossage has been working out almost daily to keep 
his arm loose and his motion grooved for the day the 
strike ends and the season begins anew. At this mo¬ 
ment he's finished warming up and ready to "bring it," 


as they say. He is fingering the ball on the mound, 
when he glances over at you and says, "You want to 
stand in there for a while?” 

“Sure," you say. You feel slightly uneasy without a 
batting helmet on top of your head and you wonder 
how in the hell you got Into this, But you set down 
your notebook and head for the batter's Box, forget¬ 
ting the bat. 

"The bat," Goose says. 

"Oh, yeah," you say, “the Bat." 

Actually, you and the bat are merely props. You are 
forbidden to swing, for Steve isn't wearing any pro¬ 
tective gear-except for the catcher's mitt-and a 
foul tip could maim or sterilize him. You're planning to 
write about the Coose, and in the interests of journal¬ 
ism he has offered to let you stand in there so you can 
see and feel what it's like from the hitters point of 
view. That's how you got yourself into this. 

You're standing there with the bat on your shoul¬ 
der, slightly back in the box, ready to dive or bail out, 
when Gossage nods and you nod Back and he goes into 
his motion. Holy Pikes Peak! He turns so that he's half¬ 
facing leftfield and all you see is his back and you think 
about what so many Batters say they think at this mo¬ 
ment: Does he really know where the ball Is going? 

Too late to worry about that now. 






Unraveling, he Begins his delivery. Arms and legs are 
flying every which way when all at cnce the left leg 
kicKs and the right arm whips out of nowhere and you 
look for the right hand so you can pick up the Ball. You 
pick it up Briefly, then lose it in the tangle of motion, 
and you freeze: There is a 95-mph blur shoulder high 
that whistles past and goes pop in Steve's glove. You 
bail out late and end up standing out of the Box. 

"i didn't see it,' 1 you say to Steve. He smiles and flips 
the ball back to the mound. Some high school players 
have wandered By to watch the Goose and you look at 
them and roll your eyes and laugh, but Cossage Isn't 
laughing. He looks at you as if you're Yaz, and so you 
step Back in the box, carefully. Four or five fastballs 
later you begin to pick it up Better, following the ball 
from his hand to the plate, and the sight is at once 
fearful, fascinating and exhilarating. The velocity of 
the Ball is vaguely hypnotic, But that's only part of its 
curious effect. 

The most unforgettable Impression of all is the 
Bail's palpable aliveness, despite Gossage’s assertion 
that its lacking its usual pop. There is that, and the illu¬ 
sion that such movement seems to create. As it nears 
the plate, the ball takes off, and the illusion is of the 
ball suddenly accelerating, as if it had a booster stage 
that kicked In at the final moment. 

You're Just getting adjusted to the fastball when 
Cossage says, "Breaking ball." It appears to be heading 
toward your left elbow, and then it snakes right, but 
not before you have begun to bail out again. Strike! 
The school kids chortle, But let 'em. Some things are 


worth Being made to feel like a damned fool over. This 
is one. Some 30 pitches later, Gossage strolls off the 

“That's it," he says. He walks over to the plate. 
“Think you could have hit any of 'em?" he says. 

“No," you say. 

Alone amid the throng 

By Kenny Moore 


There were two great world records set in 1981. Se¬ 
bastian Coe ran 1:41.72 for 800 meters and Alberto 
Salazar did 2:08:13 for the marathon. Coe ran over the 
smooth synthetic track in Florence, Italy, and his rec¬ 
ord, which was a full .68 faster than the previous mark, 
astonished even him. Salazar ran over the cracked and 
buckled streets of New York city, after predicting 
that he would break Derek Clayton's 12-year-old stan¬ 
dard of 2:08:34. This observer gaped at Coe's prodi¬ 
gious performance. But at the end of Salazar's he 
cried. 

Being so moved means that the event has teuched 
something acutely personal: one's own struggle, or 
loves or hates, or irrationality. As Salazar moved away 
from his closest challengers on First Avenue, with nine 
miles to go, l was just ahead, wedged among photog¬ 
raphers In a truck. As l had Been twice an Olympian at 
this distance, it was natural that l felt a powerful iden¬ 
tity with Salazars attempt. Moreover, we both live in 



1982 Mazda 626. Just one look andyou 


The more you look I 
at the finest road 
cars in the world, 
the more you like 
the Mazda 626 
Sport Coupe. 


"HIGH SWIRL" 
MEANS IMPROVED 
PERFORMANCE. 
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MEMORIES 


the same town, Eugene, Ore. I had watched Salazar 
progress, inexorably, Intelligently, from an awkward, 
promising college freshman to a supreme craftsman, 
and i knew him to be unspoiled by his success, a good 

The crowds were deep and volatile, shoving to see, 
people with flags or cans of beer ran out for an in¬ 
stant's exposure on television, perhaps exposing 
more than they knew. Several were startled to find 
that they couldn't stay with Salazar even by sprinting. 
Motorcycle police tried to keep the crowds at bay. 
Their machines' thick blue exhaust rolled over Salazar, 
causing him occasionally to wince and hold his breath, 
his cheeks puffed for a stride or two. 

Never In an Olympic or Fukuoka or Boston or even In 
a New York Marathon of previous years had the leader 
run through such infuriating distractions. Morbid 
thoughts came to the observer, about how the pres¬ 
sure of numbers and massed attention had deformed 
and demeaned many other things, among them the 
Olympics themselves. And now this simple, elemental 
pursuit had been made fashionable, and so was In dan¬ 
ger. it was hardly fanciful to see in the rutted streets 
and unruly crowd an extension of the scarred soul of 
the modem city, its selfishness, its absence of com¬ 
munity, its people always pushing, pushing. 

Salazar ignored all of that, instead, he spent his en¬ 
ergy on keeping his promise. “It's hard to describe the 
tiredness," he would say later. "It's an invading kind of 
pain, gradually taking over your body. Your will to con¬ 
tinue driving yourself keeps seeping away." 

Against this he thought of his origins, his family, his 


coaches, all those who had given him quiet words of 
encouragement in the weeks before the race. His run 
became an assertion of the strength of community. 
"Had it not been for them," he would say, "there's a 
good chance I'd have eased off, just gone for the win." 

what he in fact did went far beyond winning, be¬ 
yond any demonstration of mastery, it was an act of 
unstinting discovery, and it stung the observer's con¬ 
science. The fundamental significance of this world 
record, It seemed then, Is that we watchers were all 
inferior, not because we haven't run as fast, but be¬ 
cause we haven't tried as hard, been as loyal. 

Alberto finished with consummate relief. That was 
when l wept, out of some personal understanding of 
what he had willed himself to, and out of a clear sense 
that it was wrong for me, a runner, to be there on a 
truck of quarrelsome photographers, watching. I saw 
that while it might sometimes be good to contribute 
one's experience and eye and language toward mak¬ 
ing Salazar's achievement understandable to a wide 
audience, for this runner that must inevitably be a 
frustrating, contradictory undertaking. The audience 
is so wide now that it threatens to choke the race. I 
found myself choosing sides, torn between serving 


Two weeks later, Paul Olum, the president of the 
university of Oregon, In welcoming Salazar back to Eu¬ 
gene, said, "We can do him no honor. Instead, by Alber¬ 
to's presence, we are honored." And, he might have 
added, humbled. 

I, for one, won't be watching next year's New York 
Marathon. I probably will be on a long run In a forest In 
Oregon, away from the crowd. 



A chip off the old block 


l watched No. 45, the middle linebacker on the blue 
and white team, hand fight the blocker and slide into 
the hole and catch the ball carrier, knee high, with a 
low, clean tackle. Second and 12.1 wanted to run out 
on the field and spin him around and say, "Hey, where 
did you learn that?" 

No. 45 was my 9%-year-old son, Michael. The blue 
and whites were the Denville, N.J., Blue Angels super 
Peewees. They were playing Chester and that was the 
first time I'd ever seen my son in action on a football 
field and nothing I've watched in 23 years of covering 
sports has meant more to me. 

Did l want him to play football? well, yes, but not at 
the peewee level. There's something wrong with 
adults telling 9-year-olds how to play, something 
wrong with lining up these kids and saying, “You're 





It's hard to believe this is the 
lowest-priced truck sold in America. 


1982 Mazda B2000 Sundowner 

5895 


You can believe it. The 
Mazda B2000 Sundowner is 
today's lowest-priced truck. 

Yet it comes with an astound¬ 
ing number of standard fea¬ 
tures, including a 5-speed 
and steel-belted radials. 

Not one of these features 
is available on Toyota's or 
Datsun's lowest-priced truck, 
each of which costs hundreds 

Just one look inside the 
cab and you'll see more of 
the Mazda B2000's exceptional | 



value. There you'll find a 
three-passenger seat detailed 
in textured vinyl. New instru¬ 
mentation with electronic 
check panel. And handsome¬ 
ly trimmed door panels com¬ 
plete with armrests. 


truck is built to haul a heavy 
payload—1400 pounds of it. 
Even so, its 2-litre, 4-cylinder 
engine delivers outstanding 
fuel economy. 

38 '2 7 \ find it all a 

isTt,,v».„ w , mu* little hard to 
believe, we invite you to visit 
your Mazda dealer for a 
close-up look at the 
B2000 Sundowner. 

Seeing is believing. 

mazoa 

The more you look, 
the more you like. 










MEMORIES 



first string, you're second string." That’s on one side 
of my brain. The other side says that if there had been 
a peewee program when I was a kid, you bet I'd have 
been in it in a minute. When Michael asked me If he 
could play, l said sure, "but don't get upset if you're 
not on the first team, and if you're not having fun, 
don't be afraid to leave it.” 

So there I was, sitting in the stands with my binocs 
and cigar, watching him play middle linebacker on de¬ 
fense and left tackle on offense. I don't know how he 
learned to make those low, formf ul tackles. It was a 
revelation. I don't know how he picked up another 
trademark, this one on offense, a knack of sort of 
cocking his body before he went into his block and 
then firing out. He'd asked me what you do when you 
block somebody, and I told him to "wire yourself to 
the guy. Pretend you're glued to him. Keep your feet 
moving and always keep them under you." 

He didn't do that. It was too much, all at once. But 
what he did was deliver a good initial shot. I didn't 
learn that until I was in college, it was instinct with 
him. What did I feel? Words can’t describe it. 

on defense he was having trouble with the guard 
coming out. The kid was tackling him-illegally-an NFL 
technique. Mike couldn't handle that. He didn't know 
what to do. 

"But, Daddy, it was against the rules," he said. 

I looked at my boy. Wide-eyed, serious. A game has 
rules. How could somebody break them? I didn't tell 
him to raise his knee when the guy ducked his head for 
the tackle, to make the other guy pay for it. He 


doesn't need me to educate him about the nasty side 

A while later I saw John Madden at a game. “What 
does Number 45 mean to you?” I said. 

"Second-string halfback," he said. "Blond-haired guy 
out of a school like, oh, Richmond. Hard worker. Mar- 

"What number goes with tackle on offense, middle 
linebacker on defense?" I said. 

I relayed the information to Mike. He shook his head 
solemnly. 

"NO, Daddy," he said. "Next year I'm going to ask for 
Number 77. That was your number." 


When it rains... 


by Robert H. Boyle 


Late one May evening in the western Adirondacks, Dr. 
Ernest w. Marshall, a geologist, suggested that we 
drive up to Big Moose to see Bill Marleau, a New York 
State forest ranger. I had been interviewing scientists 
about acid precipitation, but Marshall said, "You have 
to talk to Marleau. He's spent his life here, he has in¬ 
sights no one else has, and he speaks from the heart.” 

Marleau sat in an armchair in his small frame house 
and recounted the losses he attributed to acid precip¬ 
itation. His old fishing hole, woods Lake, no longer had 
fish. The lake was acid. “Almost everything is down," 
he said. "Acid rain affects the birds that feed on fish, 
the furbearing animals that feed on fish. The way I 
look at it, everything in nature is dependent on food, 
and when you reduce the food supply of those birds 
and animals, it affects other birds and animals that 
aren't directly dependent on aquatic insects and fish." 
Marleau listed the animals, birds and insects that were 
low in numbers or had disappeared, and his litany was 
a long one. It included snowshoe rabbits, foxes, deer, 
porcupines, frogs, salamanders, crayfish, kingfishers, 
ospreys, gulls, loons, grackles, otters, blackbirds, blue 

sparrows, swallows, mayflies, darning needles and 
mosquitoes, in late August, when the swallows gather 
near the old railroad station in McKeever, Marleau 
used to see a thousand on the phone wires. The last 
time he counted there were 18. 

After we left, Marshall said, “There are a lot of fish¬ 
ermen and hunters and people like Marleau in the Adi¬ 
rondacks who live close to the land, and they have one 
inheritance to pass on to their children-the natural 
legacy. That legacy has been destroyed, and it's being 
destroyed in the Great Smokies, New England, Canada 



The stretch for home 

by Clive Gammon 


The date was Saturday, May 2 and the city was Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. And I would have to be crazy, would I not, af¬ 
ter handing out such powerful clues as those, to offer 
a (theoretical) case of French champagne to the per¬ 
son who guessed what made it the most festive, most 
radiant day of the whole sporting year for me. It was 
Kentucky Derby Day 1981, of course-Johnny Campo's 
day and red roses all the way at Churchill Downs for 
Pleasant Colony. 

Sorry, though. Nice try, but no champagne. My great 
sporting moment in Louisville happened just about six 
hours before the band started playing My Old Ken¬ 
tucky Home. My thoughts were 3,500 miles or so to 
the east And I can still feel the thrill of the sporting 
experience l had that morning on, of all places, the 
roof of the Hyatt Regency Hotel In Louisville. 

I would almost risk betting another case of cham¬ 
pagne on the fact that i was the only person in Louis¬ 
ville on May 2 who was aware that Derby Day coincid¬ 
ed with the last day of the regular English soccer 
season, and a whole truckload of bubbly on another: 
that no one in Louisville except me knew it was possi¬ 
ble that morning for a welsh club playing in the English 
league to achieve a unique glory. 

And so, at about 11 a.m. on Derby Day, l comprised 
an audience of one up there on the roof of the Hyatt, 
just me and my radio, as the old song goes. The radio 



was one of those new miniature shortwave sets 
which, with some desperation, I was trying to tune to 
the BBC's world service, which around that hour was 
to put out its sports roundup, the time being, of 
course, late afternoon in England. 

I fiddled my way past Radio Moscow and an Austra¬ 
lian voice saying, "And now, hello and welcome to our 
listeners in Papua, New Guinea," and I finally got the 
BBC. I knew that if my batteries didn't run out and con¬ 
ditions in the ionosphere held steady, I would finally 

wanted? If it had been possible, I would have 
stopped time right there, with Swansea City forever 
on the verge of making history. If Swansea lost-well, 
it would be an exaggeration to say that being on the 
roof of the Hyatt Hotel was mighty convenient, out 

Swansea City, you see, Is my hometown club, a team 
that in the days when I watched it regularly was one 
of the most Inept in the fourth division of the league. 
Seven years ago, indeed, it was the worst of all the 92 
teams in the English League. Every time it produced a 
good player he was sold, except in the case of Giorgio 
Chinaglia-as a teen-ager living in wales, Chinaglia was 
let go, without a fee, for lack of aggression and thrust, 
as the club put it at the time. 

And then, a little more than four years ago, things 
began to change. A new coach, John Toshack, was re¬ 
cruited from Liverpool. He brought with him a handful 
of veteran players deemed to be overage by his old 
club, and Swansea began to climb. 

Not slowly, either. In his first season Toshack had 
Swansea out of the fourth and into the third di¬ 
vision. A year later Swansea was promoted to 
the second division, and suddenly on Sunday 
mornings I found myself rushing out early to get 
The New York Times, which publishes British soc- 

wait for Sunday, which is why I bought the radio. 

And the position now, this May 2,1981, was 
that if Swansea, playing on the road against 
Preston up in the north of England in its last 
game of the season, won, then it would be pro¬ 
moted to the first division-the fastest journey 
fromfourthtofirstthatanyciubhadevermade. 

On the roof of the Hyatt I reckoned I had 15 
minutes to wait for the results. The shortwave 
signal was fading ominously, but l could still hear 
the voice of the commentator well enough- 
oddly, he happened to be a first cousin of mine, 
name of Peter Jones, and, like myself, from 

Which turned out to be the reason why l was 
put out of my agony sooner than I would have 
dared expect. The color man cut in suddenly. 




FOR EVERYONE 
WHO CUTS THE BIG JOBS 
DOWN TO SIZE... 
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"Some good news for you, Peter," he said. “Preston 1, 

So there it was. And later that day, if I could have 
got near him, I'd have given Johnny campo a cigar. 
Pleasant colony, too. 


Man-for-man coverage 

by Rick Telander 


i knew Oakland Quarterback Jim Plunkett was shy and 
guarded around people he didn't know. To Break the 
ice at our first interview, l decided l would tell him that 


we had, at the 1971 Coaches All-America Game in Lub¬ 
bock, Texas. I assumed he wouldn't remember me (no 
one remembers defensive backs), but I felt that, by 
bringing up our shared experience, I might remove 
certain barriers between us. 

I reminded Plunkett of the game. I told him I had 
even intercepted one of his passes during it. (This was 
true, though I mentioned it only for ironic, even hu¬ 
morous, purposes. Obviously, l had never been a 
threat to Plunkett’s career.) 

Plunkett shrugged. He may have sighed. 

“One of many," he said of the interception. The dis¬ 
cussion was over. The barriers hadn't moved an inch. 

Plunkett, like an increasing number of pro athletes, 
doesn't want to be bothered by the press, it was clear 
during my entire stay in the Bay Area that Plunkett 
didn't want to talk to me, that he was doing so only 
out of courtesy. Like other athletes, Plunkett has 
grown weary of being analyzed in print, of having cer¬ 
tain things in his past brought up again and again. “If I 
ask you anything you've never been asked before, will 
you let me know?" I said. “I will," he replied. I never did. 

in my story on Plunkett, the 1981 Super Bowl mvp 
and nfl Comeback Player of the Year, l described him 
as “brooding." I have since learned that Plunkett didn't 
like that description, and maybe he is justified. 

is he brooding? Brooding is an adjective, a judge¬ 
ment. The word means “pondering in a troubled or 
morbid way." Plunkett seemed like a brooding individ¬ 
ual to me. But the judgement was mine. 

in a sense, what that means is that l am more re¬ 
sponsible for a certain public's opinion of Plunkett 
than he is. This is a big power for a sportswriter to 



If l do say so myself, my son and l are good friends. Pals 
even, the way dads and kids are supposed to be. We 
go to ball games together, drink beer together, even 
double date. I loan him money and he spends it. It's a 
nice relationship, with just one hitch-racquetbali. 
Now that’s a game i started playing about the time he 
was bom 22 years ago. I played it long before it be¬ 
came a national craze, the newest "fastest growing 
sport." i played it when no one knew what the hell it 
was. I was at my peak in the game at a time when no 

unsung hero. I am at the stage now, regrettably, 
where l might charitably be called a “canny court tac¬ 
tician," that sort of thing. 

My son took up the game when he entered college 
some four years ago. He couldn't beat me. He was and 
is faster, quicker, stronger and has far greater stami¬ 
na. But he couldn't beat me. He'd finish first runner-up 
and such In school tournaments. But he couldn't beat 
the old man. 


I have never been a star athlete whose story was 
coveted by the media. And if I were, I'm not sure that I 
would talk openly with reporters, or let them close 
enough to make judgements about me. You can only 
gain so much, but you can lose a lot. A brooding Jim 
Plunkett made me think of this. 


our smooth friendship. I'd even throw a game now and 
then just to patch things up, but he'd see what I was 
doing and get even angrier, so I'd just go out and beat 
him. It drove him, as it were, up the wall. The shrinks 
tell us that we must at some point symbolically slay 
our fathers In order to achieve our own manhood. My 
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son had the tool to slay me-a sawed-off racquet- 
but, try as he might, he couldn't bring off the pre¬ 
scribed patricide. 

I lived on, pot-bellied and bandy-legged, sweat pour¬ 
ing in Niagaras from my ancient brow, eternally swat¬ 
ting kill shots, forever breaking service. I feared that 
because of me my son might even give up racquetbali, 
marvelous sport that it is. I remembered that l myself 
had given up golf years before, for the stated reason 
that l hated the stupid game. But could my real reason 
have been that my own father was much better at it 
than l? Anyway, racquetbali had led the two of us, my 
son and l, to orgies of soul-searching and self-analysis. 
Oedipus may have had his problems, but he never had 
to handle his father's cross-court serve. 

By this past summer, it had gotten to the point 
where we were reluctant to play each other. One or 
the other of us would always be suffering from some 
crippling injury that would make a game unthinkable. 
(Actually, as my regular opponents will tell you, I have 
never played a game In good health. It is part of my 
warmup procedure to recite a litany of suffering that 
would have made Job himself sound like James Fixx.l 

Still, when l visited my son at his university in Sep¬ 
tember, shortly before his 22nd birthday, I suggested 


a game. He had a bad foot. My knee was acting up 
again. We both had bad colds. But we played. I won the 
first game, as usual, by a score of 21 -12. My son 
cursed and banged his racquet against the wall, as usu¬ 
al. But we agreed to play another game. This time I ob¬ 
served that a certain eerie calm had come over him. 
His mouth was set, his eyes were bright. He said noth¬ 
ing bleepable. The kid was determined, all right. But so 
was l. To my own surprise, I welcomed his challenge. 
My honor was at stake. I would hurl the upstart back 
once more. Long live the Father! 

youngster with clever passing shots, confounding him 
with serves that clung to the side wails like drapery. 
But this time, he was in control of his emotions. He 
kept coming on. A15-6 lead soon shrank to 15-12.1 
scored two more points, but he was diving for shots 
now, covering the whole court with his lanky body. I 
screwed up an easy kill. He outmaneuvered me with a 
loo over my head. He got in a lucky corner shot off a 
diving return. It was 17-15 and l was worried. I was 
also exhausted and dying for a couple of cold ones. 
But gutsy trouper that I am, l pressed on and scored 
what past experience with my son had taught me was 





damn kid scored six points in a row, making shots 
Marty Hogan couldn't make. The 21 st and winning 
point was truly spectacular. I had hit the Ban unretur- 
nably low off his serve. He dived for it and dinked it 
even lower. I gasped in disbelief, my sagging body as 
wet now as Tracy Caulkins'. The racquet fell from my 

Peter-for that is the Boy's name, although he in¬ 
sists upon calling himself Pete, for Pete's sake-got to 
his feet and smiled for the first time in the game. 

"Gotcha," he said. 

A previously insurmountable barrier had been 
cleared. I said nothing. Then we Both fell to the floor, 
pooped and giggling. Friends again. Friends still. 

"Dad," he said, “lemme Buy you a beer." And he did. 
So what if it was with my money. 


Bedlam at Wimby _ 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 


Unbeknownst to the majority of anarchists, John 
McEnroe wasn't the first to ravage Wimbledon last 


summer. Before a Ball was struck in the 104th renewal 
of tennis' grand event, the London observer, the Brit¬ 
ish Broadcasting Company and, yes, England, fair Eng¬ 
land herself, took their shots at the old green mon¬ 
ster. The genesis was the release of the Smith 
Committee report, an Investigation By the British gov¬ 
ernment into Wimbledon's finances, which had been 
kept secret for a century. The report revealed, for ex¬ 
ample, that while tne tournament grosses nearly $7 
million a year, its payback to the national tennis devel¬ 
opment program is one-tenth of that In reaction, the 
Observer bannered "Is Wimbledon a Racket?" and the 
BBC televised a critical documentary. Both the paper 
and the TV explored the distinct possibility that the 
All-England Club-dues eight pounds a year; coat and 
tie required; don't bother applying unless a bunch of 
initials follows your name-was a Bastion of rich, ti¬ 
tled, snobbish dilettantes unconcerned with social re¬ 
sponsibility and not very interested in tennis. This 
came as no surprise to the pros who, if “Wimby" (as 
they refer to it) wasn't the most prestigious event in 
the sport, wouldn't set foot near the joint; nor to 
journalists who didn't need another reason to despise 
the place, what with the weather and the food and 
the working conditions. 
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HEAD/TYRO LI A 


The man moves down 
the mountain propelted by 
gravity, guts, and supreme 
confidence in himself and his 
equipment. A confidence 
derived from the uncom¬ 
promising quality and 
technological innovation of 
the skis and bindings made 
by AMF Head® and Tyrolia.® 
Since they ignited the ski 
boom of the 60's with the first 
Head metal ski, Head and 
Tyrolia have continued to 
originate and perfect the 
science of skiing. No wonder 
skiers are as pleased to own 
Head skis and Tyrolia 
bindings as we are to have 
our name on them. 
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This Background is needed to explain the atmo¬ 
sphere that pervaded the hallowed greensward as 
McEnroe took his loud and obnoxious stance against 
the sacred values and practices of the All-England 
Club. To Be sure, it wasn't only McEnroe. Wimbledon's 
benign neglect of reality has left it quite unprepared 
for, and unprotected from, tne legions of indepen¬ 
dent and volatile modern tennis pros. McEnroe Be¬ 
came the focus of the unrest. 

The moment l remember most didn’t occur in a 
McEnroe match. In a way, his matches were irrelevant. 
His draw was such that he played woofers straight 
through to the final against Bjorn Borg. So McEnroe 
matches were transmuted into McEnroe Incidents, 
which became McEnroe press conferences, which Be¬ 
came further McEnroe incidents. Which Became The 

Out of all this came tne Infamous fight Between Ni¬ 
gel Clark of the London Daily Mirror ana American 
Charlie Harrison of RKO radio-essentially a harmless 
shove-down following a mass interview-over the 
propriety and tone of the McEnroe interrogations. 

The physical part occurred long after McEnroe had 
left the room, but he hasn't yet been accorded proper 
credit for setting the mood, for establishing tne nasty 
spirit that menaced the occasion. McEnroe's Influence 
on the proceedings was so overwhelming tne record 
must be set straight. 

That particular press conference had deteriorated 
into a cloying interlocution on the champion's private 
life-with McEnroe Becoming increasingly Boisterous 
and profane-when the gentleman from Reuters In¬ 
terrupted by saying something like "John, getting 
back to tennis: Do you think you're playing well 
enough to win the championship?" To which James 
Whitaker, a "snoop" gossip columnist for The Daily 
Star, who had recently made it his Business to harass 
McEnroe, responded sarcastically from the rear of the 
room, "Greaaat question." 

other. I have never experienced anything like it And 
up front amid the ensuing hubbub of snickers and 

roe, a strange placidity enveloping his countenance. 
Fora moment he was stunned by this outbreak of stu¬ 
pidity from his tormentors. Then he grinned. The press 
brawling on the floor was to come later, But surely 
McEnroe knew what he had wrought. He had insulted 
officials, berated spectators and offended his oppo¬ 
nents. He had possibly, probably, corrupted Wimble¬ 
don forevermore. He had caused the all-knowing, self- 
proud media to fight and embarrass itself. His world 
was in place. He had gotten to us all, and John McEnroe 


Getting the shaft _ 

by Dan Jenkins 


we have all known a professional disaster dodger, the 
kind of person who says, "l was supposed to have 
Been on that plane, but my wife paints with acrylic, 
and her exhibition was opening at the museum." For a 
variety of reasons in 1981,1 somehow became a pro¬ 
fessional Big story misser where the game of golf was 
concerned. 

For instance, when Arnold Palmer won the U.S. Se¬ 
nior Open, i was vacationing on another continent, if l 
had known that Arnold was going to win his first tour¬ 
nament since Hannibal crossed the Alps, I would have 
made other arrangements. The best and most dra¬ 
matic finish of the year came at the U.S. Women's 
Open when Pat Bradley and Beth Daniel made about 
7,000 Birdies each, and pat finally won despite her 
Aoki-style putting stroke. I had a jaw that had swollen 
to the size of Aoki, which was why l was at the dentist 
instead of at the U.S. Women's Open. 

Certainly the most moving day of the year was at 
the U.S. Amateur when Nathaniel Crosby, by winning 
the tournament, did more for It than anyone since 
Bobby Jones. I would have liked to have Been there to 
watch the grateful tears streaming down the faces of 
the USCA officials, But I was home transferring all of 
my Bing Crosby 78s onto cassettes. 

All in all, the biggest moment of the year came 
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when Jerry Pate dived into the lake after winning the 
Memphis Classic. That peculiar antic put golf on the 
front page for the first time since Ben Hogan's come- 
hack in 1950, which was the first time since Jones 
completed the Grand Slam in 1930, which was the first 
time since Francis Ouimet had made America aware of 
the sport in the first place By scoring his startling up¬ 
set over Harry vardon and Ted Ray in the 1913 Open. 
Ouimet, Jones, Hogan and now Pate. I can't remember 
exactly why i wasn't there for Pate's performance, 
except that I had seen Memphis before and I pre¬ 
sumed it hadn't changed. 


His also for heart _ 

By Pat Putnam 


Five times now I've watched Ray Leonard stop Thom¬ 
as Hearns, always in the 14th round. The first time, of 
course, was when they fought live. Then the following 
afternoon I watched it again, on tape. The other three 
repeats of the fight were delayed telecasts provided 
By Home Box Office (twice) and ABC. 

One of the pleasures-or displeasures-of being a 
fight writer is viewing tapes, which at times can Be in¬ 
sidious. It is at these moments that you match the im¬ 
pressions made under the gun of a deadline against 

comforting when replay matches impression, other 
times aren't so comforting. 

No matter. This isn't an essay on punches seen, or 



thought seen. The great value of taped fights is that 
they provide new insights, add elements hidden or 
overlooked. One such revelation, at least for me, was 
the tremendous courage of Hearns. 

watching the replay of the battering he took in the 
sixth and seventh rounds, the beatings in the 13 th and 
14th, you wonder what kept this proud thin fighter on 
his feet If points were awarded for valor, certainly he 
earned no less than a draw. 

Among my notes from the sixth round I have “L dom 
... 26 seconds hook t body H winced... H drilled into 
ropes at B, weaved to corner." it was in this round, af¬ 
ter 15 minutes of playing cat-and-mouse, that Leon¬ 
ard took command, with 26 seconds remaining he al¬ 
most cut Hearns in half with a hook to the body. And 
at the end of the round a furious volley drove Hearns 
into the ropes. He had trouble getting to his corner. 

Round seven has a huge L with “stiff JS... L dig 
hooks to Body vicious... 1B sec good rt... H in comer, 
4 shots at b. H went to cor like drunk." It was at the 
end of this round that Emanuel Steward, Hearns' man¬ 
ager, said, “if you don't start fighting back, I'm going 
to stop it.” 

Few people thought the fight would go more than 
another round. Hearns wasn't among them. With 
amazing grit, after almost four straight minutes (with 
60 seconds off Between rounds six and seven) of a 
fierce Beating, Hearns came out on his toes, dancing. 

The next big L in my notes is for the 13th round: 
“2:25 H slip... 1:29 st. rt drops H P (Referee Davey 
Pearl) slip?... 25 punches H through ropes l-r-l get up, 
finally counts 9 bell." 

Near the halfway mark of the round Leonard, his left 
eye almost swollen shut, had unloaded a volley of 
punches that sent Hearns sailing into the ropes. As 
Hearns sat on the lower strand Pearl waved him up: 
the referee had ruled it a push. Hearns was hardly up 
Before Leonard vfes on him. Another volley returned 
Hearns to his seat on the rope. Although Badly hurt, he 
never stopped trying to fight back. 

Notes on the 14 th: “L out fast... killer... H rt rt H to 
bod 2... walking st. In... 16 straight ...H won’t quit 
... hanging on ropes after big rt at 1:50... L hands in 
air, then in... banging to bod... P had enough... no 

No, Hearns never protested when Pearl took him 
into protective custody. According to the judges' 
scorecards, if Hearns had rallied and won the last 
round, he would have gained the decision. But he was 
staying erect on courage alone: the strength wasn't in 
him. There would be no rally. It was a measure of the 
size of his heart that when the fight was stopped he 
was still on his feet. 

I'll always remember how Leonard won. I can only 


hope that l never forget how Hearns lost.i 





The Spirit of America 



Wyoming Winter by Dick D 



against the chill of the night. Old Grand-Dad still makes 
Bourbon,, the only truly American whiskey, just as 
we did 100 years ago. It's the spirit of America. 

Old Grand-Dad 






If only he'd scored two r 














FAMILY 

Tomorrow's technology has created what every 
family needs in a small car. A big car. 

The transverse mounted engine and front-wheel 
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adults. And with five doors. Lynx offers easy access 

There's real riding comfort with our four-wheel 
fully independent suspension. Plus an 
outstanding mileage rating that's comforting for 
the family budget. 

P»]* EPA EST. MPG. 47 EST. HWY. 

The Lynx five-door. Its one small car with big 
appeal for families. 
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SLIDESHOW 



Welcome to an entirely new view in slide pro¬ 
jection. Our exclusive Slide-Scan 1 " built-in screen 
puts viewing slides right at your fingertips. Just 
remove the standard lens, pull out the Slide-Scan 
screen and you're ready to preview, review, or just 
plain view your slides... anywhere... without a 
bulky screen. 

But that's only the start of what's new and 
nifty. This Carousel projector has a conveniently 
located illuminated control panel, so there's no 
more searching for the right button in the dark. 
And, on the top-of-the-line models, we've added 
a variable-speed auto-timer that goes from 3 to 


INTRODUCING THE NEW BREED OF 
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iODAK CAROUSEL SLIDE PROJECTORS 
THAT GIVES YOU BOTH. 


Add all this to regular features like gentle 
gravity feed, an EktanarC curved-field projection 
lens, a dark shutter latch that automatically keeps 
the screen dark when no slide is being shown, 
remote control, a choice of normal or zoom lens, 
and more. Plus accessories such as dissolve 
control and a sound slide synchronizer, all tell you 
why you’ll choose a new Kodak 
Carousel projector. Besides being a 
better projector, this one's really l«»dul 

something to look at. 

Kodak Carousel* projectors. 
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"Whole life insurance 
seems like a good 
idea now... but what if 
Ichange my mind?” 


Allstate’s new Insurance 
Continuation Privilege 
makes the decision 
to buy whole life over 
term insurance virtually 
mistake-proof . 
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RCA SELECTAVISION 650 

NO VCR LETS YOU GET MORE OUT OF TELEVISION 
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j The Honda Accord 4-Door Sedan has 

j always had tremendous drawing power. 

Both in the way it attracts loyal owners. And 
draws favorable comparison between itself and 
cars costing much more. 

For 1982, the Accord draws ahead. We’ve up¬ 
graded the interior to make it even more elegant. 
It’s roomier inside and more comfortable. It’s 
quieter, too. The trunk has more interior space. 
And so does the gas tank. 

The mileage story is also drawn out 
lis year. With the 5-speed, a gallon of 

gas takes you an EPA estimated 



l30l miles, and estimated 41 miles highway. 

Use 30 mpg for comparison. Your mileage 
may vary according to weather, speed or length 
of trip. And you can expect actual highway mile¬ 
age to be less. California mileage will be lower. 

You can expect the list of standard equip¬ 
ment to be mote, however. Cruise control is new 
and standard. As are instrument warning lights. 
And now a warning chime alerts you when the 
halogen headlights are left on. 

There’s still our proven front-wheel drive. 
Rack and pinion steering. 4-wheel independent 
suspension. And variable-assist power steering. 
Steel-belted radials are wider for a smoother ride 
and better handling. And the power-assisted 
brakes have larger discs up front 

Something few others can copy is 
Honda’s simple philosophy of building cats 
that work the way they’re designed to 
work. Which may account for Honda’s 
impressive resale value. 

On that, we draw the line. 


□ □□□□ 

We make it simple., 





CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 


"Our strong relationship 
with insurance companies like CNA 
is one of the most important things we 

can give our clients. A strong working relationship, 
like the one we've built with CNA over the years, makes it much 
easier to work together through the rough spots. We know that 
CNA is not going to back out of any commitments they make to us. 
We stress the advantages of this stability with our clients all the 
time. It's the reason CNA is our number one insurance company/' 








j “Michdob after work 
makes you glad there’s a rush hour. 


Put a little 
/ weekend 
in your week. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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1982 J2000 

A new generation has arrived. 
Blowing through the streets 
like a cool breeze on a hot 
Saturday night. 

J2000 Sedan, Hatchback, 
Coupe and Wagon. Four 
efficient little beauties from 
Pontiac that play with some 
pretty big numbers* 

The new J2000 has been built 
for fun with front-wheel drive, 
a 4-cylinder engine, rack and 
pinion steering and four-on- 
the-floor. 
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So slip into contoured 
reclining front bucket seats. 

Turn the key. Grab the wheel. 
Put it in gear. And let the good 
times roll. 


They begin with a J2000 test 
drive at your Pontiac dealer. 



V NOW THE EXCITEMENT BEGINS 















WERE EXXON 



Were BobBnovey, 
getting the energy 
picture from space. 


Vast resources of oil and 
gas lie undiscovered 
beneath the earth's surface. 
To help search them out, 
Exxon's Bob Brovey and his 
associates have engineered 
a system that uses the “eye" 

oneofNASAis 
" globe 


The pictures are then color- 
coded by the computer to 
reveal details which could 
never be seen by a human 
eye. These pictures help 
Exxon geologists locate the 
areas most likely to hold 
deposits of oil or gas. 

Bob Brovey's design is 
helping us f ind the natural 

is just one of thousands of 
Exxon people who are 
extending the reach for 
American energy 
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TOYOTA 


THENEWCELICA 
SPORT COUPE. 
PRACTICALLY 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Introducing the all-new Toyota Celica Sport 
Coupe. Practical inside. Beautiful outside. This 
new sporty car's definitely got the right stuff. 

The Right Exterior Shape. A beautiful, 
wedge-shaped body honed and refined in the 
wind tunnel. Even the headlights tilt back to help 
the Celica achieve its incredibly low drag 
coefficient: just 0.38! 

The Right Interior Design. 

It may be sleek and sporty 
outside. But inside, the 
newCelicas 


offer more shoulder, hip, and leg room. 
Contoured seats provide superb lateral support. 
And there’s full instrumentation—huge, blacked- 
out speedometer and electric tach, and gauges 
for all engine functions. Even an AM/FM/MPX 
stereo 5-speaker receiver on the GT. 

The Right Equipment. The stuff of which 
true sports cars are made. Rack and pinion 
steering. Ventilated front disc brakes, to help 
prevent brake fade. And a 5-speed overdrive 
transmission. Or Toyota's innovative 4-speed 
automatic overdrive is available. 

The Right Stuff. A practical, beautiful carata 
Celica price. The 1982 Celica Sport Coupe. It's 
practically perfect! 


























































GOLF 


Jack Nicklaus has been stymied by 
a few trunks in his time, but never by 

of the peanut gallery watches as 
Nicklaus practices on his chipping 
for the Million Dollar Golf Challenge, 
which was held in Bophuthatswana, 
South Africa. An elephant wouldn't, 
but Nicklaus might want to forget 
1981: He didn't win any tournaments 

Tom Watson held off Nicklaus and 
Johnny Miller by two strokes to win 
the Masters, while David Graham 
took the U.S. Open at Merion by 
three strokes. At the British Open, 
Bill Rogers devoured the Sandwich 
course with relish and a four-under- 
par 276. in the PGA at Atlanta, a local 
boy, Larry Nelson, made very good, 
winning by four shots. As far as mon¬ 
ey was concerned, nobody was high- 

son's four-year hold on tour dollar 
earnings with $375,699. Among the 
women, Pat Bradley defeated Beth 
Daniel in the u.s. Open, with Kathy 
Whitworth f inishing third to become 


first LPGA 




































Andy Pearson, 
when did you start reading 
The Wall Street Journal? 



The Wall Street Journal. 

AH the business news you need. When you need it. 













MAKE 512,200 FOR 
COLLEGE WHILE YOU’RE 
GOING TO COLLEGE. 

Want a part-time job that doesn’t hurt your grades? Or campus life? Give your local Army Reserve 
unit a weekend a month and a couple of summers during college, and they’ll give you over $12,200 for 

Up to $4,000 in college aid is yours just for joining most units. Another $6,000 for four years of 
monthly weekends and two-week summer stints. Plus over $2,200 that you’ll earn during two summer 
training periods. All while you’re getting the most out of college. And doing the most you can part- 
time for your country. 

You don’t have to wait for college to join the Army Reserve. If you’re 17 or older and a junior or 
senior in high school, join us now! There’s no better part-time job in town. 

Interested? Call your local Army Reserve recruiter. For the number, call toll free 800-421-4422. 
In California, 800-252-0011. In Alaska or Hawaii, 800-423-2244. 































IF YOU’RE 

GETTING A DISTORTED 
VIEW OF VIDEO, 


















EXPLORE THE DESERT 
AT THE POST OFFICE. 



U.S. Commemoratives. Every few weeks, another new 
issue honors this country's beauty, history, and heroes. 

As you collect them, you'll discover the America you 
may never see on your own. 

So come to the Post Office. And discover stamp 

collecting. Once you pick up 
the desert plants, you're sure 
to thirst for more. 

U.S. Postal Service j|J 















Pleasin’ Dreams 

Our #1 People Pleasin’ Standards" 1 
give you a good night’s sleep 
... every time. 






At Holiday Inn, we really want to 
make you comfortable. So we give you 
our famous "no surprise"® standards. 
Standards that make it easy for you to 
get a good night's sleep—like all 
mattresses are specified "manufacturer's 
top-of-the-line." 

And Holiday Inn hotels offer you our 
#1 People Pleasin' Locations 5 " 1 . 

Locations that let you be near where you 
want to be. 


Our #1 People Pleasin’ Standards and 
Locations 5 " 1 are just some of the reasons 
we please more travelers than anybody 

So the next time you travel, let us be 
#1 in pleasing you. 






Audi: the art of engineering. 








